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SOUND and RUMOUR 


A Study of Voices in the Void 


Ears to the ground! An inelegant 
expression; and certainly an inelegant 
attitude. The phrase comes either from 
the Indians -or from Brer Rabbit, for 
both use the ground as a sort of 
sounding-board. 


The art of “listening in” is no new 
one. Rulers galore have practised it: 
and every wise politician. The prac- 
tice will serve us to-day. 

* * * 
Just what do the public want to-day? 


_What is the wide world saying? From 


us, about us; and will to-morrow be— 
sad or celestial? 

There are other questions. We'll get 
one or two out of the way. Are the 
public sick of the war? Only, we be- 
lieve, as yet, in so far as the war 
adversely affects the individual. Do 
the public expect victory? Not so 
much, we believe, as the papers pre- 
tend: for we have a wiser public than 
Press. Our observation is that few 
care to face this question, or consider 
fully what victory must cost. Dark- 
ness is still here; and the blackout 
shows no light. And if we answer 
truly we should say—not so certainly. 

Next. What of to-morrow? Is a 
new world wanted, or expected? Are 
present promises (and _ pretences) 
understood or believed or even Te€- 
quired? The answer is not now: look 
for it later in this article. 

And here let us say that for our 
answers here we have sought high and 
low. We have discussed these matters 


with men of. all Parties—Labour, 
Liberal, Tory, Communist, and free 
Fascists. We have talked with M.P.s, 
candidates, and would-be candidates, 
with clerks and clergy, lawyers and 
labourers, Trade Unionists and scabs, 
employers, managers, shop-keepers, 
“professional” men, and with the man 
and the maiden in street—the like also 
in other places of consort. . . we may 
answer, not with prejudice, but, may- — 
hap with precision, some points at 
least. And the evidence we shall give 
will be the truth. 
* * * 


The public are saying— 


Well, not what the newspapers say, 
they say. It was always so. It must 
be so. It will be so, so long as pic- 
turesque pretenders with wide ties and 
moneyed masters to serve affect a 
knowledge of people when the only 
folk they really know are those whose 
boots they lick. Newspapers reflect the 
views, not of peoples, but of those who 
plunder the people. Nothing more. 


The public indeed are singularly 
ignorant, after all, about the war, as 
of most things. They are listless.* 
And listlessly, they, in the main, be- 
lieve we shall come out all right. There 
is a minority of doubters, but of list- 
less doubters. Indeed, is not the list- 
lessness of the people the most calami- 
tous problem before the nation to-day? 


ane 

*As we go to press Emanuel Shinwell pub- 
lishes an article in the ‘Daily Herald,’”’ which 
quite confirms our point of view. 
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the problem before us of the Labour 
Party’ before the Ministry? before the 
M.O.1.? before every deep thinker? 


If not—why propaganda? Why so 
much. M.O.I1.2 © What need of con- 
scription? of the limitation of our 


liberties? the compulsion in this and 
that? the everlasting cry for more and 
more compulsion? 

Concede it or not, we will proceed 
here on such hypothesis and take it 
for our thesis. : 

Remember, however, we are speaking 
of the public, not of the exceptions. 
Human dynamos and other fast-run- 
ning. machines are always with us. 
They lead, and so do the hosts of enthu- 
siasts in this or that. Society works 
that way; but it is the dull dead mass, 
not of working people, but of the 
nation, we are here concerned with. 
That, indeed, is our past experience, 
our present, and our future danger. 

It is not the business of this journal 
to apply this lesson as it affects the 
nation’s war effort. We deal with it 
solely as it affects our Party. Perhaps, 
after all, this listlessness, this indiffer- 
ence, this carelessness, this fatalism, 
this repose and trustfulness,. has not 
been an unmixed blessing. There is 
no great upheaval against the loss, 
even of many centuries’ work for 
liberty; no observable turning of the 
worm. And had it been otherwise, 
what a calamity! 

* 


* * 
What do the people want? What is 
the wide world saying? Well, the 


people don’t know what they want—at 
all exactly. Most people tell us they 
want, and expect, a change. What 
change? The many are too indifferent 
to have thought that out. 

But the wide world is saying—rude 
things. About politicians. Brass hats 
and Colonel Blimps have long since 
taken a back seat among the Aunt 
Sallies; which is surprising since we 
have such a plague of them to-day. 

But politicians, and the hosts of 
regulators (not the laws and regula- 
tions themselves) are the butt of many 
wits; and in the many minds the Lord 
God of these hosts is—Socialism! 
What an anti-climax: that all the 
tyrannies we fought, all the ill-results 
of the capitalist system, and the neces- 
‘sary patching of it up, are laid at our 
door, dubbed our policy. 

So we see the popular mind is just 
indifferent to most things, but it is 
not indifferent to politicians, or the 


supposed shortcomings of those politi- 


cians whom they have long been 

taught to dislike. Labour’s big risk in 

this war was that it would be robbed 

of the credit if victory came, and made 

the scapegoat if other chines happened. 
* * 


Give heed then to the moral) of all 
this. The British public is in most 
uncertain mood; but fortunately or un- 
fortunately, that mood is indifference. 

We are profoundly convinced that 
with all the sympathy there is with us 
among the thinking minority, Labour 
stands in great jeopardy to-day, or 
maybe to-morrow, from the Vast inert 
mass that is too lazy to think, and 
which may be stampeded into an 
camp; even into unthought-of possi- 
bilities. 

There is one stream of sunlight. 
“Change, yes, there’ll be a change,” so 
says even the most listless, but with 
just a note of challenge. Do we cash 
out, or cash in on this? 

It seems to us that Labour’s propa- 
ganda needs shaping to the public’s 
mood and character. The Party plan 
great campaigns on this or that. But 
the theme of the speeches often hardly 
touch the points. The concentration 
is all on more and more war effort. The 
picked audiences are quite tickled with 
the speeches, but miss the real pur- 
pose of the plan. 

And what of the great public out- 
side? Far be it from us to suggest 
that they wouldn’t 
speeches, too. But inwardly they thirst 
for something more. The deadly in- 
ward craving of all men is to know 
something of “after the war.” What 
then? 

Of course, we offer Reconstruction. 
But what reconstruction? .The Party 
that, after the war, offers upheaval, 
dynamic or revolutionary change, or 
equivalent proposals, in crude phrases, 
is doomed to failure. The whole re- 
action of Society will be back to com- 
fort, to security, to non-contention and 
the easy ways of life, with a swing 


against control, nationalisation and the - 


like. Labour must be careful. 
* 


* 


But Labour’s policy can be presented 
to remove many fears. Promise all 
workers really adequate and uncondi- 
tional maintenance through the great 
change-over to peace conditions, and 
the greatest fear of all is laid. Or, to 
take Labour conditions, merely to pro- 
mise that pre-war jobs must be held 


applaud the. 


ee 


_ open for released workers, is to fool 


with the question: to attempt the 


impossible, and incidentally bolster up 
private enterprise which must be re- 


built to fulfil the promise.. 


It is the wide fields for useful em- 
ployment that Labour plans envisage 
which should be presented to the pub- 
lic—why emphasise Nationalisation, 
which is a@ mere means to an end, a 


_means for social justice and equitable 


distribution of wealth? 

Again, it is the opportunity to see 
England, to enjoy comfortable. travel 
and paid holidays, the benefits of an 
efficient transport system, that should 
herald or accompany our demands for 
public ownership and control of trans- 
port. 


The listless public may respond to 
real benefits, humanly expressed. They 
suspect theories, prevarications, oratory 
and the arts of politicians. Cannot we 
come down off the pedestal and offer 
simply to fulfil the human needs? For 
that is the change the public crave for. 
If we offer bread or cake, why stop to 
show first how the flour is ground? 


In short, we must modernise, not our 
policy, but our presentation of it, if we 
are to get anywhere; if we are to} 
attract a bored public; if we are not, 
indeed, to frighten them away. 

Politics—the public are tied of them 
as a game. But offer them honest 
attractive fare, not in a _ foreign 
manner, but dressed up as a sound 
salesman offers his goods, and the 
public will respond. 

The sound and murmur is drawing 
nearer. We may well find ourselves in 
the tail of the procession. Let our 
sober sides try a new attraction — 


POPULARISATION! 


BRISTOL 


The centre of Bristol when we last 
saw it was in its main streets a pitiable 
wreck. Yet they are not downhearted. 
This is what the energetic secretary of 
Bristol Centrali Division writes under 
date, 8th September : — : 

“We have pleasure in enclosing 
our cheque for £1 4s. od., being twelve 
month’s subscription to the “ Labour 
Organiser.” -We should be glad if you 
would continue to send us six copies 
of each issue. Pleace accept our 
thanks and best wishes for the work 
you are carrying out.” 
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LABOUR PARTY 


APPLICATIONS 
are invited for 
the post of 


WOMAN 
ORGANISER 


for London. 


Applicants must have experience 
of* work of Women’s Sections. 
Application forms and informa- 
tion about conditions of appoint- 
ment to be obtained, by Novem- 
ber 15th, from The Chief 
Woman Officer, Labour Party, 
Transport House, Smith Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


Newton-le-Willows 


Newton-le-Willows D.L.P. (where 
the Labour Member is Sir Robert 
Young, O.B.E., and the Agent is 
Coun. J. Selwyn Jones) have issued a 
special edition of the “Newton 
Citizen,” which is wholly devoted to a 
salvage drive. Only when one peruses 
this number is the usefulness of an 
issue entirely devoted to this subject 
apparent. The issue is not just an 
appeal to save and to salve, but the 
question is written up in various 
aspects. There is, for instance, quite 
interesting and instructive matter in 
the historical survey. Refuse may be 
refuse, and refuse only, to most people, 
but truth is there is infinitely more in 
it than that. It is indeed raw materiali 
and there are eight or more different 
classifications. Even metal foils are. of - 
three kinds, ie, lead, tin and alum- 
inium. Altogether it is indeed surpris- 
ing to what an interesting subject the 
issue in question is devoted, and it is 
well written up. Some time ago a 
similar issue of the paper was given. 
over to a war weapons week. 
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LABOUR NEWSPAPERS 


Gone, but not forgotten ! 


A highly interesting article by Ben 
Riley, M.P., which recently appeared 
in the “Leeds Weekly Citizen” on the 
occasion of that paper’s thirtieth anni- 
versary, contains a good deal of in- 
formation of interest to our readers. 

The article is entitled “Labour 
Lacks a Strong Press,” and Mr. Riley 
reminds us of the contrast between our 
Socialist press at home, and on the 
Continent in pre-Hitler years, and goes 
on to say:— 

“While the movement in little Den- 
mark could run its 33 Socialist dailies 
with a population of 3% million 
people we could not succeed in firmly 
establishing—and owning—one daily 
paper in a country with 44 million 
people. 

“It is true that many of these daily 
papers had a purely local circulation. 
But it also meant that the people of 
every town in Denmark with a popu- 
lation of from 4 to 5,000 was served 
with a daily Socialist paper. 

“What applied to Denmark applied 
in varying degree to practically every 
country in Europe before the coming 
of the Dictators. 

“In Germany in 1912 there were no 
less than go Socialist dailies with 
many weekly and monthly journals 
devoted to special aspects or sections 


of the movement. 
“After the Great War 1914-18 the 
number of Socialist daily papers, 


under the Weimar Republic (that is 

before Hitler), grew to about 250. 
“What obtained in Germany also 

obtained in a lesser degree in Austria, 


Czecho-Slovakia, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, France, Belgium and Hol- 
land, Switzerland and almost every 


European country.” 


After recalling the efforts to estab- ~ 


lish the “Daily Citizen” and the “Daily 
Herald,” both praiseworthy efforts, Mr. 
Riley reminds us that “in spite of all 
these efforts our movement has not yet 
succeeded in founding and maintain- 
ing one Socialist daily owned and run 
by the movement.” 

The writer’s review of local periodi- 
cals is no less illuminating. He recalls 


that 30 years ago there were three or 
four outstanding weekly Labour papers 
with a more or less national circula- 
tion. 

“These were the ‘Clarion,’ ‘Justice,’ 
‘The Labour Leader,’ “The Workman’s 
Times,’ and ‘Forward.’ 

“Of these, 30 years ago, the one with 
the largest circulation was the ‘Clarion,’ 
which at the zenith of its popularity 
was circulating, I believe, round 80,000 
copies per week. It is probably true 
to say that of the rest none of them 
ever succeeded in reaching more than 
35 to 40,000 copies, and for long 
periods rarely exceeded 25,000 copies 
weekly. 

“Of these five Labour weeklies of 30 


years ago only ‘Forward’ and the 
‘Labour Leader’ (under the altered 


title of ‘The New Leader’) still exist.” 


Dealing with local Labour weeklies 
and monthlies, Mr. Riley says :— 


“So far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain there are about 15 such weekly 
Labour papers throughout the country 
—such as the ‘Leeds Citizen,’ ‘Birming- 
ham Town Crier,’ Edinburgh ‘Clarion,’ 
‘Burnley Citizen,’ ‘Nelson and Colne 
Citizen,’ ‘Warrington Citizen,’ and 
others. I give these figures subject to 
correction, but I believe I am within 
the mark. 

“The combined circulation of all 
these local Labour weeklies is about 
60 to 80,000 copies per week. For 
instance, in Birmingham the ‘Town 
Crier,’ an excellent and _ well-edited 
weekly paper, has a circulation of 
round 3,000 in a city with a population 
of a million. (We believe this has 
recently substantially increased, —Ed. 
LOM) : 


“In addition to these Labour 
weeklies, which are sold in the ordin- 
ary way, there are a considerable 
number of small monthly Labour 
papers generally given away and the 
cost either met by the local party or 
out of revenue from advertisements. 


“These monthly journals are doing 
excellent ‘work. But they do not meet 
the need of regular weeklies which are 
bought on their merits and which if 
well edited and maintained can _be- 


se 


“a 


est ee ey 


come a real influence in the Labour 


and Socialist opinion of the district.” 
* * * 


And here we may come in with our 
own. comments. It is 20 years since 
the “Labour Organiser” convened a 
Conference of those interested in local 
Labour newspapers, and sought by 
that means both to create a wider in- 
terest in such publications and to foster 
the interests and the development of 
Labour’s propaganda in this direction. 

The Conference was held on May 
14th, 1921, and while it was a useful, 
representative and well-attended func- 
tion, nothing resulted by way of any 
co-operative effort. There was no lack 
of suggestions then put forward by us, 
or by the Conference, but they came 
to naught, because it was understood 
that the publicity department of the 


Labour Party would be taking steps in | 


several of these matters. 

Twenty years have gone by and 
Labour still stands in all its nakedness 
without an effective national or local 
press of any real dimensions. 
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During the whole of the intervenin 
years the “Labour Organiser” has 
sought by such means as are within its 
power to press for the establishment of 
more local papers and to give support 
and encouragement to such _ that 
existed. Our last complete list of 
existing papers (published in Febru- 
ary, 1938) is now, alas, sadly out of 
date and the sterility is worse than 
ever. 

These are matters which should 
cause us furiously to think. Does our 
Movement believe that the great 
British public cannot be made to read; 
or is it that we have never realised the 
importance of this matter or set about’ 
establishing our chains of local papers 
in the right way? 

We are inclined to think that the 
time is again ripe for a gathering of 
all those interested in this matter, but 
it is hardly our task again to take the 
initiative though we would gladly help 
in co-operation with others. 

Ben Riley serves the Movement well 
by his illuminating article. 


List of D.L.P. Alterations 


Index Descrip- 


No. tion Name of Organisation 
Ds CD Abingdon D.L.P. 
C44 CD Derbyshire West 
Fo98 BD Bristol East D.L.P. 
D1i2zr CD Hemel Hempstead 

D.L.P. 
Bi46 =SB Barrow D.L.P. 
Bisg BD Fairfield D.L.P. 
B183. BD _ South Salford 
D.L.P. 
Br97_ CD Middleton and 
Prestwich 'T.C. 
& L.P. 
D286 BD Tottenham North 
OG Bae 
A427 BD Hull Central D.L. 
A458 CD _ Doncaster D.L.P. 
H475 CD _ Anglesey D.L.P. 
J530 DMB Dundee T. & L.C. 
J551 BD  Tradeston D.L.P. 


Present Secretary and Address 


Tue SECRETARY, 27 High Street, Abingdon, 
Berks. 

Mr. H. R. Hotmes, 1 Castle View, Cobden 
Road, Matlock, Derbys. 

Mrs. H. E. Rocers, 84 Church Road, Redfield, 
Bristol, 5. 

Mr. H. A Moss, 26 Fairmead Avenue, Harpen- 
den, Herts. 

Ald. B. LonestatFE, J.P., Jaxon Club, Whittaker 
Street, Barrow-in-Furness. 

Mrs. B. OwENs, 63 Bowland Avenue, Liverpool, 
16. 

Coun. G. H. Gou.DEN, 1 East Road, Carrbrook, 
Stalybridge, Cheshire. 

Miss J. GARTSIDE, 24 Norman Street, Middleton, 
Manchester. 


Tue SECRETARY, Trades Hall, 7 Bruce Grove, 
London, N.17. 


P. Coun. J. G. E. TexsKey-KInc, 5 Cornwall 


Gardens, Brunswick Avenue, Hull. 

Mr. M. C. Emmerson, Trades Institute 7 North 
Bridge Road, Doncaster. 

Coun. R. Roperts, Dock House, Turkey Shore 
Road, Holyhead, Anglesey. 

Mr. H. Witson, Labour Halls, 48 Wellgate, 
Dundee. 

Mrs. S. CLARKE, 2 Walmer Crescent, Glasgow, 
S.W.1. 
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Questions 


Answered Here 


Plays in Labour Halls 


J.S—We quite agree with you that 
there is great scope for play-acting as 
an effective part of our parties’ propa- 
ganda and money-raising  eftorts— 
though there are snags to it, as we 
shall explain. 

We can’t say whether you could 
write plays; we haven’t seen your work. 
But as yet nobody appears to have 
arisen who can exploit to the full in 
this way the great pathos and humour 
which lies in every-day working-class 
life. The scope is tremendous, whether 
for tragedy or for comedy, or for that 
wonderful mixture of both, which is 
real life. 

If you try your hand you must re- 
member that what is wanted is a pic- 
ture of life, strong in appeal but real 
in essentials. | Your scenes must not 
demand too much from you in “pro- 
perty,” and though it is one thing to 
produce smart dialogue and appealing 
situations, it is another thing to find 
the amateurs who can fit into these 
things. Your best course is to get 
these amateurs round you first of all, 
to get them going at amateur theatri- 
cals on plays already available, and 
thus to promote the company spirit. 

As to your further queries about the 
possibility of producing plays in 
Labour halls, you must remember that 
where money is taken, or charged 
directly or indirectly, the play becomes 
a “public performance,” in which case 
only buildings licensed for the purpose 
may be used. 

In the case of a new play no public 
performance may take place without 
submitting a copy of the play to the 
Lord Chamberlain (office: St. James’s 
Palace, S.W.1). There are fees to be 
paid for “reading” which vary between 
one guinea and two guineas and the 
license given is not addressed to the 
author but to the manager of the 
“theatre.” All these points should be 
borne in mind, 


Advertisement Contracts 


W.E.W.—tThe points you raise con- 
cerning the stamping of advertisement 


contracts is of concern to the managers 
of all local Labour newspapers. The 
fact that you hold a_ printed order 
which is unstamped does not prevent 
you suing on the contract, but if the 
judge holds that this document re- 
quired stamping, he does not reject it, 
as was formerly the case, if the solici- 
tor undertakes to have the document 
properly stamped and produced before 
the Order of the Court is made. 

As to whether all orders for over £5 
require stamping, it all depends. 
oral order may be perfectly valid and 
relied upon, if provable, so too a letter 
ordering an advertisement may. not 
need stamping, if the order is un- 
solicited and unconditional, and the 
advertisement inserted. On the other 
hand, a letter from an advertiser recit- 


ing terms, or a letter of acceptance” 


reciting terms, are in effect “documents 
or letters containing terms of agree- 
ment,” and _ therefore should be 
stamped, if the total value is over 5. 


Registering a Society 

J.C-E—yYou may register under the 
Industrial and Provident Societies’ Act, 
but the draft of rules you send us do 
not, we believe, comply with the re- 
quirements. 

It is not necessary to employ a 
lawyer in order to secure registration 
which, after all, is fairly simple pro- 
vided you follow the rules laid down. 
We advise you to get a copy of the 
Act and to make your rules comply 
with those contained in the second 
schedule. It is absolutely necessary 
that the rules should deal in detail 
with each of the following twelve 
matters : — 


1. Object, name and registered office 
of the society. 


2. Terms of admission of members, 


including any society or company in-- 


vesting funds in the society. 

3. Mode of holding meetings, scale 
and right of voting, and of making, 
altering, or rescinding rules. 

4. The appointment and removal of 
a committee of management, and 


An. 
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their respective powers and remunera- 

tion. 

_ §- Determination of the amount of 

interest, not exceeding two hundred 

pounds sterling, in the shares of the 

society which any member may hold. 
6. Determination whether the society 


_Mmay contract loans or receive money 


on deposit; and under what conditions, 
on what security, and to what limits 
of amount. 

7. Determination whether the shares 
shall be transferable; provisions for 
transfer and registration of shares, and 
consent ‘of the committee thereto; 
determination whether shares shall be 
withdrawable, and the mode of with- 
drawal and payment of the balance 
due on withdrawing from the society. 

8. Provision for the audit of ac- 
counts. 

g. Determination whether and how 
members may withdraw from _ the 
society, and provision for claims of 
representatives of deceased members, 
etc. 

10. Mode of application of profits. 

11. Provisions for the custody and 
use of the society’s seals. ‘ 

12. Determination as to how capital 
may be invested. 


What is Organisation? 


Organisation is the practical recogni- 
tion of means to an end. It is the 
science of arranging power and 
material so as to produce the best 
results. 

It is not a thing in itself. It is not 
a personality. Organisation is the 
arrangement of things and _ persons 
with the object of achievement. 

Organisation is necessary to all 
phases of life. You can organise a 
church just as well as a factory, a 
nation as well as a city, a house as 
well as a shop, a battle as well as a 
dinner party. 

You can organise yourself. 

The object of organisation all the 
time is to get the best out of the thing 
organised. If it is a church, the 
greatest amount of practical religion; 
a factory, the highest production under 
the happiest conditions; a nation, the 
best breed of men and women living 
healthily and happily within the 
bounds of the widest possible freedom; 
a city, the greatest common measure 


of convenience, safety and beauty; a 
‘house, the fullest express:on of the 


+1 


householder’s ideal of home; a. shop, 
the perfect balance of selling and dis- 
tributing convenience; a battle, the 
shortest road to victory with the least 
loss of life or material; a dinner-party, 
the maximum of pleasure, both social 
and edible, with the minimum of bore- 
dom and indigestion; yourself—upon 
which all these results depend—the 
concentration of fitness and enthusiasm 
towards your highest energy and 
ability in the work you love to do or 
have to do. 

The well-organised man keeps the 
machine of affairs at full speed without , 
becoming a part of it. 

[From a quotation reprinted in No. 
3 of ‘the “L.O.,” 1920.| 


Paper Shortage 


In our first issue after the outbreak 
of war we warned our readers of the 
likelihood of a paper shortage and 
advised certain economies. It was a 
long time before there were visible 
signs of the practice of this economy, 
and there is yet vast room for improve- 
ment. 


Paper is becoming shorter and 
shorter and in the October issue of the 
“Paperworker,” we read that “if 


something is not done, the only paper 
available for printing and binding pur- 
poses will be that required by the 
Government itself.” 

The article from which we quote con- 
tains some striking suggestions for 
dealing with the production situation 
which ought to receive the immediate 
attention of those in authority. Mean- 
time, we again advise our readers to 
look ahead and to remember that loss 
of the use of the printed word is quite 
a possibility if the war goes on. We 
leave them to contemplate what that 
might mean. 


Our Appeal: and thanks 


Mr. W. T. Nichols, of 1 Cypress 
Road, South Norwood, S.E.25,—I hold 
a very high opinion and appreciation 
of the value to our Party officers of the 
“Tabour Organiser.” Enclose cheque 
value 25/-; any balance over my annual 
subscription to be placed to your appeal 
account. 

[This is the sort of kindness and 
appreciation we greatly esteem, and we 
extend our heartiest thanks. Are there 
any others?—Kd. Oy] 


oo 
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SOVIET FILMS 


Up-to-date Service by W.F.A. 


Labour Parties, Trade Unions and 
Co-operative Societies can now show 
sound films of Russia’s heroic resistance 
to the Nazi invader. 

The Workers Filim Association Ltd. 
have been entrusted with the distribu- 
tion of all newly released sub-standard 
Soviet films. So far those released 
include U.S.S.R. for Victory, in which 
Stalin’s famous ‘scorched earth’ appeal 
to the Soviet people is reproduced in 
English. 

The film of Molotoy addressing the 
Soviet workers, concluding with the 
signing of the Anglo-Soviet Pact is 
also in the hands of the W.F.A. for 
distribution to democratic bodies 


Local Counter Attack will be ready 
in a few days. 
The price for hiring these films is :— 
U.S.S.R. for 
Victory 
Molotoy’s 
speech and 
the signing 
of the 
Anglo-Soviet 
Pact 12 
Local Counter 
Attack 7 


i ” Poy) 9 

The W.F.A. offer to all workers’ 
organisations a full week of film shows, 
with as many shows each day as they 
can organise, for the sum of £18:18:0 
per week of six days. 

Where it is beyond the means of a 
single organisation to take advantage 
of this offer, very successful Film 
Weeks can be run by the joint action 
of neighbouring Parties, Unions or 
Co-ops. By moving the show from one 
place to another during the week, the 
films reach a wider audience and 
generally stimulate a demand for more 
shows in other districts. 

Apart from war news, the scheme 
provides for a wide range of social, 
sports, instructional and entertainment 
films, a great many of which have been 
photographed by workers in various 
parts of the world. On receipt of an 
order for hire of the outfit for a week, 
the W.F.A. Ltd. will forward a proposed 
programme of sound films to be shown, 


20 mins. 10/- per day. 


” 6/- ” 


or, alternatively, a copy of catalogues 
from which a personal choice can be 
made. 


Arrangements can be made to pro- 
vide advance publicity in the form of 
specially designed posters and hand- 
bills at cost price. : 

The W.F.A. Film Service is a great 
boon to workers’ organisations during 
the war-time winter months when 
activities are difficult to arrange. The 
shows have great pulling power and at 
£3.30 per day provide real value for 
money. 

Further details can be obtained from 
Alderman Joseph Reeves, Secretary- 
Manager, Workers Film Association 
Ltd., Transport House, Smith Square, 
London, S.W.1.—Telephone: Victoria 
9434, Extension 264. 


WESTWARD HO 


(Contributed) 


Wake up, West of England ! ! this is 
the call of Peter Prior who has been 
seeking information on how the Party 
is going in the West. 

He feels right proud of his Comrades 


in good old Plymouth! ! well done,’ 


chums, you have the spirit. Hitler 
cannot get you down—despite Head- 
quarters being bombed. You have 
with help from Head Office started up 
again — well done, keep it up. Your 
efforts will produce a still stronger 
party in Plymouth, and who knows 
when this job is finished, the ‘first 


Labour Member for the area will Le — 


from Sutton in Plymouth? 

In Exeter things are going well; the 
Party is making steady progress. Des- 
pite the war membership is being 
maintained, and increased. The women 
are playing a grand part in this area; 
they are meeting regularly, and one 
finds some good work being done by 
the South & East Devon Advisory 
Councils of Women. . - 

At a recent conference over 60 women 
from outside areas attended. Exeter 
has also formed a Joint Consultative 


Council consisting of representatives of _ 
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the Labour Party, Trades Council and 
the Local Co-operative Society. 

Exmouth has also a_ progressive 
party, and have quite good meetings 
despite war-time. 

Torquay is also keeping things 
going, with the assistance of a real 
live Secretary. The Devon Federation 
of Labour Parties made an attempt to 
do some propaganda during the Sum- 
mer, but the support from some areas 
was very weak. This should not be 
remember Drake he came from the 
West, and the motto of the West 


should be: “The Best is Yet to be.” 


GUILDFORD 


The mills of the gods grind slowly. 
It is not to the Guildfords of our 
country that we usually look for 
advancement. But still we move, and 
Guildford too has moved. We note 
that Ald. V. G. Wilkinson, the first 
Labour Mayor, has now been selected 
for a second year. Furthermore, it 
must have cheered the hearts of the 
Party’s uphill fighters to find so many 
things they have advocated and 
fought for through the dark hours now 
coming to pass, i.e., nursery schools, 
feeding of school children and com- 
munal restaurants. So those who wait, 
but who have faith and fight, sce 
their reward in time. 


CLAY CROSS 


Clay Cross Division covers an area 
where there is considerable local 
Labour control on local government 
bodies. The Party has found it advis- 
able to issue a circular drawing atten- 
tion to the several provisions in succes- 
sive M.O.H. circulars regarding billet- 
ing. Many of these are intended to 
ease the burden and the possibilities of 
friction between evacuees, and their 
hosts, and are by no means sufficiently 
understood, or acted upon, especially 
where Labour does not predominate. 
In particular there is the provision for 
setting up billeting tribunals in every 
district. The circular is a very help- 
ful piece of work and it has apparently 
been drawn up by the Secretary, Mr. 
]. W. French, of 26 Mornington Road, 
Holmewood, Chesterfield. Copies of 
same would be helpful to other parties 
who should send stamps should they 
require a Copy. 


T.U.C. MEMBERSHIP 


At the Trade Union Congress it was 
reported that the aggregate member- 
ship of the affiliated Unions at 3oth 
December last was 5,079,094, an in- 
crease of 212,383. 

This is almost exactly twice the 
total of affiliations to the Labour Party. 
The Trade Unions are therefore 50 
per cent. politically conscious and 50 
per cent. unconscious. Semi-con- 
scious ? 


“The British Government allocates. 
£20,000 per annum towards research 
in Chemotherapy. That is far from 
sufficient aid for a war against disease 
which is ultimately much more deadly 
than the war against German Imperial- 
ism. In fact, if you do a little arith- 
metic, you will find that the national 
expenditure on research into life-sav- 
ing drugs is equal to the present ex- 
penditure on only a few minutes of the 
Second World War. It should require 
no other argument to demonstrate that 
there is something far wrong with 
capitalist society.”—James Gillespie in 
the October ‘“Plebs.” 
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reasonable prices, and 
with quick despatch. 
Send us your enquiries. 
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THAT CROP OF 
ORGANISERS 


Our recent article on this question 
and Coun. Barefoot’s letter in our last 
issue have brought us several letters 
from which we select the following 
from Coun. W. M. Kempster, J.P., of 
the Bedfordshire Federation. 

“In ‘L.O.” No. 235 you made out a 
good case for more Party organisers. 

“Just as Trade Unions and other 
political parties have proved the value 
and worth of qualified and_ efficient 
organisers, so we of the Labour Party 
in the constituencies must realise more 
definitely the necessity and importance 
of having qualified and experienced 
organisers of Labour supporters and 
workers, 

“Valuable and indispensable as have 
been the services of voluntary organ- 
isers and election agents, we must 
overhaul and revise our armaments, 
our weapons of attack and defence, if 
we are to win victories at the polling 
stations. 

“After the war, sooner or later, there 


will be elections, Parliamentary and 
Local Government. For these the 
Labour Party must prepare. Gne 


means towards preparation is that the 
present organisers should take what 
may be called “Refresher Courses” for 
the old methods, however admirable, 
must be brightened up and added to. 

“Many constituencies are unable to 
pay full-time organisers, Nearby con- 
stituencies might combine for a full- 
time organiser. Though he might be 
allocated to one combination of con- 
stituencies, each constituency in the 
combine, should have an assistant or 
deputy organiser, so that elections 
fought on the same day could be con- 
trolled by an efficient organiser, though 
under one chief. The junior or under- 
man would be somewhat of an extra 
expense, but I think it would be less 
than a full-time organiser to each con- 
stituency. 

“The increase, the necessary increase 
of organisers involves greater expense 
in the constituencies. 

“Not many Conferences ago when 
finance was under discussion, a certain 
well-known Trade Unionist, now de- 
servedly in the Government, then said 
in effect that when the need arose the 
money would be forthcoming. The 
inference was drawn rightly or 
wrongly, right, if I know the man, that 


the Trade.Unions would find the need. - 


ful finance for any need of the Con- 
stituency Labour Parties, 

“At the last Conference one secre- 
tary of a Trade Union courageously 
and generously suggested that Con- 
stituency Labour Parties should not be 
called upon to find the extra contribu- 
tions necessary to establish the Super- 
annuation Fund for the Agents of the 
British Labour Party. 

“J thought, and think, these two. ex- 
pressions of the views of two such 
high-placed and influential Trade 
Unionists revealed a very generous re- 
gard for the Constituency Labour 
Parties and their voluntary activities 
through many decades. 

“It would materially affect the situa- 
tion if a workable scheme were pro- 
moted and put to the Trade Unions so 
that all concerned would understand 
its implications and be prepared to 
finance the scheme because they know 
and understood it. 

“Theories must be worked out in 
conjunction with experienced men and 
women to obtain recognition and the 
necessary support. 

* * * 


While our own mind is open to 
every suggestion for solving this prob- 
lem (that sooner or later will become 
pressing) we do not think the sugges- 
tion in the fifth paragraph of Mr. 
Kempster’s letter is the best solution, 
although we agree with his other com- 
ments. We certainly approve of one 
organiser being selected for the over- 
charge of a group of constituencies, 
this being merely a development of 
regional organisation. Counties and 
divided boroughs lend themselves to 
this; but we cannot agree that the 
local or constituency organisers (if in- 
deed anything ‘like present boundaries 
remain) should be fobbed off with any- 
thing less than fully trained and fully 
paid men. On the other hand, we 
have given thought to the cut of our 
cloth and visualise the possibility of 
periodic organisation by one man in 
two or more constituencies. The 
difficulties, however, seem very con- 
siderable. 

The whole problem, however, resolves 
itself into this: that we must first 
catch the hare. We have first to train 
the organisers (that problem we have 
already dealt with), and we have next 
to find a scheme which will provide 
the money and give real security to the 
staff employed. 

Sooner or later the whole question 


. 


| 


L 
: 
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will have to be hammered out in con- 
sultation with all the interests con- 
cerned. Perhaps then some big scheme 
might be launched for raising a suffi- 
cient annual sum of money to make 
the extensive employment which is 
necessary become a practical thing. 


Sam Hague to the L.O. 


Sam Hague, former President of the 
Agents’ Union, writes from Blackpool: 


“My wife nearly had a fit when she 
saw there was no ‘Wanderlust,’ and a 
suggestion that such might be discon- 
tinued aitogether. 


“The journal has always been help- 
ful and interesting, but the clever 
yarns, month by month, certainly did 
fill a most useful service. It does one 
good at times, even to play at make- 
believe; and the relaxation — reading 
those stories—did increase the zest for 
the more serious stuff. 

“Now, both I and my wife put up 
both hands for continuance of the 
monthly article—always so entertain- 
ing—so long as you are able to do it. 

“One is very surprised at your ver- 
satility; and even you must recognise 
limitations. We would never wish to 
overwork the willing horse, but, so far, 
it would seem to have given you plea- 
sure in the concocting and the writing 
of them. It seems quite evident that 
the tales are very popular with most 
readers of the ‘Organiser’ — it has cer- 
tainly given us a lot of pleasure, and 
we hope you may find means of pub- 
lishing further samples of your fertile 
brain. 

“Mrs. Hague joins me in hearty con- 
gratulations, and all good wishes to 
yourself, and the ‘Organiser.’” 


Mr. Arthur Woodburn, 
M.P. 


We note with interest that Mr, 
Arthur Woodburn, M.P. (P.P.S. to the 
Secretary for Scotland) has again been 
elected President of the N.C.L.C., 
which conducts the bulk of the educa- 
tional work of the British Trade Union 
Movement and has an affiliated mem- 
bership of over four million. 

Mr. Woodburn, by the way, was for- 
merly the Scottish Secretary of the 
Labour Party and a member of the 
Agents’ Union. He was born in 18990 
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and is a versatile author and writer in 
the N.C.L.C. publications and~ other 
Labour periodicals. 


SPALDING 


From the “Land Worker” we gather 
that: “A very successful dance, held 
in Spalding, on July 5, was organised 
by the Spalding Local Labour Party, of 
which Bro. R. Freir, Executive Com- 
mittee member, is secretary. The pro- 
ceeds were in aid of Trade Union 
benevolent funds, and our Union, the 
Railway Clerks’ Association, and ‘the 
National Union of General and Muni- 
cipal. Workers, have each received a 
donation of £4 9s. 8d. Representatives 
of all the Unions worked happily 
together to achieve this magnificent 
result. The Party, which is growing 
rapidly, and in which many of the 
official positions are held by our mem- 
bers, has already raised about {120 for 
charities since the outbreak of war.” 


OBITUARY 
MR. F. W. RUDLAND 


We regret to learn of the passing of 
F. W. Rudland, M.B.E., J.P., of Bir- 
mingham, which took place as our last 
issue went to press. Fred Rudland was 
one of the builders of the modern 
Labour Movement in the City of his 
adoption. He was born at Clifton, 
Bristol, in 1866, and was a compositor 
by trade. During the last war he took 
over the secretaryship of the Birming- 
ham Trades Council and Labour 
Party, and it was during his term of 
office that Labour reached the zenith 
of its power in the Midland capital. 


MR. ARTHUR G. RAINBIRD 


We deeply regret to announce the 
recent death of Mr. Arthur G, Rain- 
bird; Labour Agent at Tottenham 
North. Mr. Rainbird was but 50 years 
of age and had been appointed only a 
little over a year ago. He had previ- 
ously been Secretary in Willesden East 
and he was Secretary also of the 
Middlesex Federation of L.L.P.’s. 

Arthur Rainbird will be badly 
missed, for his work had shown high 
promise and has been frequently com- 
mended in these columns. We extend 
our heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. Rain- 
bird and relatives for the loss of one so 
suddenly taken away. 
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By the Editor 


Tie ae 


The Wanderlust 


No. 


Just a V, but you will 
guess what this one 
stands for. 


This V represents after all only a 
common stile; a squeezer, rare in the 
scene of this story, but plentiful 
enough where stone abounds and tim- 
ber is scarce. The style is designed 
to keep out sheep and cattle, but to 
allow a man to just get through. 
Simple, cheap and effective, there is 
one objection—one cannot sit on it! 

There are lots of V’s to follow, but 
this particular one is a high light in 
this history, as we shall see, if patience 
be but exercised as I unfold. 


* * * 


Victor Venables (two V’s as an in- 
stalment of my promise) was other- 
wise known as Fatty. Victor was of 
the order of those who are born great 
—he was 13lbs. at birth—and, as he 
grew older, he achieved greatness. At 
13 he was just that number of stones. 
At 19, when he appeared in these in- 
cidents, he topped the scale at 16 stones, 
all carried on sft. 2in. of stature. 

Really heavy men are mostly tall, so 
Fatty’s shortness gave him an extra- 
ordinary appearance. His short legs 
were cylindrical, his torso was spheri- 
cal, and his great shocky head was 
phenomenal. ; 

Victor’s silhouette, from stumps up- 
ward, was a duplicate, or more pro- 
perly a triplicate, of both back and 
front view—a huge O with a smaller o 
on top. Which, of course, was tempt- 
ing to rude boys with an atavistic 
flair for wall-writing, but exasperat- 
ing to householders, who found crude 
outlines chalked on_ their premises, 
underwritten “Faty” or “Fatty,” accord- 
ing to the stage of the artist’s educa- 
tion. 

Fatty’s. glands, those funny little 
lumps which make us fat, or leave us 
lean, and do other mysterious things, 
had worked overtime for 19 years, 
Now it seemed that other naughty 


13 


glands were at work, for Victor was the 
most amorous young man in _ the 
village. ; 

God works in a mysterious way, His 
wonders to perform, and scientists tell 
us that falling in love is just a symp- 
tom of an irresistible urge to propagate 
our species. And this, in Fatty’s case, 
ought not to be; for though we tolerate 
a plague of V’s, who could bear a 
society of perambulating porpoises, or 
a world of walking O’s with little o’s 
set on the top of them?—a world, in- 
deed, of men and women without form 
—reminding one of pre-creation days? 

Fatty was the plague of the girls in 
the village. There was one indeed who 
reciprocated his advances, who would 
go to the ends of the earth for Victor. 
This was Fanny; Fanny Fin, as we 
called her, because she couldn’t sound 
her tee-aiches; “th” was “f” -with 
Fanny, so “Fin,” being interpreted, 
spelt “thin.” 

Fanny was the thinnest girl in Glou- 
cestershire—an elongated 1 with two 
serifs for the feet, though our printer 
can’t do that. Fanny was straight up 
and straight down—fore and aft and 
sideways; and her love for Fatty was 
demonstrable of the fact that opposite 
poles attract. If Fatty had responded, 
posterity might be safeguarded, by a 
sort of balancing or neutralising influ- 
ence, but Fanny (being, I suppose, the 
only pole) failed to attract him as he 
attracted her. 


Some strange magic must lie in the 
letter V. Victor Venables had two to 
go on with. What perversity was it 
that with the Lizzies and the Lizas and 
divers other Village Virgins to choose 
from, Fatty should aim for more V’s. 
There was Violet—Violet Vivian, who 
ended Fatty’s chase among the girls, 
for a time, at any rate. 


Fatty, of course, didn’t know what I 
knew about Vi—about Vi the Vivaci- 
ous; Vi, the Voluptuous; Vi, the Vain 
and Vagrant; Vi, the Vamp; Vi, whose 
Visage in sunshine or in storm was as 
the skies of Heayen; whose Voice, too, 
was as the silver lilting of the sky- 
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borne lark; Vi, whose beauty was of 
Venus in her Virgin bloom; Vi, whose 
Vows—Yeah. I remember her vows— 
the broken ones! 


* * * 


In our village the Foresters’ Féte was 
the great day of the year. The morn- 
ing was a hiring fair, where in days 
gone by farmers hired their labourers 
by the year. The custom has some- 
what deteriorated, but survived in new 
form at the fair. At the Foresters’ 
Féte courtship was fast and furious, 
and the exchange mart was in full 
swing. 

For twelve months we mostly saw 
the same faces among the girls; a 
stranger would be much sought after. 
Courtship was a steady business and 
taking and giving in marriage pro- 
ceeded strictly according to pian, but 
slowly. If a country couple didn’t get 
married before the fair the odds were 
against the match. But a couple who 
survived the fair and its temptations, 
and “walked out together” afterwards 
were certain of early marriage. 

There is much to be said for a 
yearly sorting out of this character. It 
widens the mind, gives everyone a fair 
chance, while broken hearts are healed 
the same day and new adventures 
started under happy auspices. | What 
wouldn’t the married men of Britain 
give to get this custom more widely 
adopted and extended from the “fancy- 
free” to the “tied-for-ever”? 

* * * 


Fatty was one of the first in at the 
gate when the féte opened at two 
o’clock. He was resplendently dressed 
and rumour had it he was now engaged 
to Vi, and had presented her with an 
engagement ring. Fanny Fin was 
already there, but Fatty passed her by 
without a word, so that Fanny, to hide 
her embarrassment turned to me—ever 
a friend to those whose hearts were 
sore. I had recently become, more or 
less, “engaged” to one who wasn’t pre- 
sent, and was in one of those exalted 
moods, of short duration, but common 
to all young men, where to look upon 
another is treason. So the position 
being mutually understood, Fanny and 
I hitched up for the afternoon, a 
strange pair, but with lots in common. 

It wasn’t long before Fatty fell 
among thieves, or rather a bunch of 
strange servant girls, who saw he had 
money,to burn. They gathered round 
him and promised to roll him down the 


field unless he undertook to take them 
on the roundabouts. 

Then ensued a time I shall not easily 
forget. Fanny insisted on keeping 
Fatty in sight, and as she was. paying, 
I didn’t at first demur. But those 
horses! When Fatty mounted, shoved 
up, and, I believe, tied down, by the 
girls, we snatched some horses a 
little way behind. This was the begin- 
ning of the fair, and long rides were 
given, besides which, the gipsies pur- 
posely peppered the engine. 

* * * 

Away we went. At first I tried to 
keep Fatty in sight and the comely 
wench by his side. But the pace was 
too hot. Round and round we careered, 
up and down; one second my horse 
plunged, and I was in the depths, still 
hurtling forward as it seemed at 60 
miles an hour; while at my side a 
long thin figure rode high into the roof. 
Then down she came and my horse 
rose, though, even so, I, at my highest, 
and she at her lowest, our heads were 
just level. Once our faces met, but it 
was only that she wanted to whisper 
“Fatty!” I looked and saw Fatty down 
on his horse’s neck, apparently held in 
place by the girls on either side. Any- 
way, Fatty was a game boy. Ten 
“goes” we paid for altogether, while the 
whole fair watched and cheered. 

Fatty took to the swing-boats next. 
They were great gaunt sky-high erec- 
tions which one mounted by a platform. 
Fatty and a fresh girl got into one. I 
was forced into another by Fanny. 

Oh, that ride! Gently we rode at 
first; gently as a lily rides the pond. 
Then Fatty in the next boat shot aloft 
and to Fanny’s delight called out a 
challenge. Gosh, how she pulled, and 
I; perforce, too. Up we went, up, up, 
up and up. Next moment I lay in the 
lap of the swing and away above me, 
sticking out of the boat like a mast, 
was Fanny; then I in turn swung high 
above the topmost bar. Fast and 
furious, to and fro, up and down, with 
ghastly momentum, went the boat; now 
Fanny shot skyward, now I; giddy 
heights and sickening descents in 
terrific succession. I stopped pulling, 
I was giddy. But Fanny had gone 
daft. That word of Fatty’s had turned 
her head. Away we still went, now 
above, now below, never a slackening, 
never a breather. I began to wonder if 
we would ever stop. : 

Blessings on Fatty! His boat was 
now empty. Ours soon stopped and 
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never was I so thankful for a walking 
stick as for that one who led me down 
the steps. 

But.it wasn’t over. There were the 
~ shows and shies, the Aunt Sallies, the 
fortune-tellers,.. the mermaids, the 
man-monkey, the moving panorama, 
and your picture for a penny. 

Fatty posed here on a stool, a lady 
on each knee. In was while he did so 
that Vi came on the scene. And scene 
it was! Vi’s Voice, I have said, was as 
the’ sky-borne lark. It wasn’t now. 
She was white with passion; she emitted 
a raucous croak, a crow’s caw, an owl’s 
hoot all-in one, with all the shrills and 
shrieks of the parrot-house thrown in; 
and the whole fair looked on. Finally, 
Vi took off her ring, threw it in Fatty’s 
face, and smote him a wipe with the 
back of her hand, which can _ be 
likened only to a hurricane hitting a 
bladder of lard. 

* * * 

At the bottom of the fair field is a 
V stile where a footpath leads to a 
lone keeper’s cottage. Vi marched 
down this field head aloft, and appar- 
ently intended to seek solace with a 
friend at this cottage. 

But, behold, Fatty followed and the 
fair followed him. The crowd jibed 
him a little but he walked on, eyes 
fixed on Vi’s retreating figure. 

Have you ever seen a fat man nego- 
tiate a V stile? In any case, he must 
do so sideways. But if he has much 
protuberance he requires height to 
get his belly through. 

Now Fatty had never seen that stile 
before and thinking of no hindrance 
he raised a fat foot and got it planted 
on the other side. He essayed the 
sideward tack and failed to make it, 
to the high delight of the onlookers. 

Fatty tried getting his foot back, but 
that was now impossible, nor could 
he squeeze further into the stile. Again 
and again he tried, by raising himself, 
to reach the clearance above. Each 
effort was cheered and each failure was 
booed. Poor Fatty cut both a funny 
and a pitiable figure as he clung to 
his cross. 

At last friends came to the rescue 
and pulled Fatty back. But for some 
insane reason he was determined to 
get into the field where Vi was. Pre- 
sently he turned to a heap of bricks 
left for the repair of a near-by culvert. 
He took two bricks and gingerly put 
one through the V on the other side, 
putting another on his own side. This 
being insufficient he got two more, thus 


wide. Two more bricks each side might 
do it and allow his form to just slide 
through. : 

Alas, four single bricks set one above 
the other is an insecure platform, even 
for a lightweight. What should have 
been a successful crossing was marred 
by the bricks slipping, and Fatty came 
down athwart the stile, a fat leg on 
either side and the posts 
supporting his body. 

The crowd convulsed with laughter, 
but good souls went to the rescue. They 
pulled and pushed and hoisted, but 
contrary to Fatty’s desires, instead of 
toppling him over as they lifted, they 
just puiled him back! 

Had Fatty been a King Bruce all 
the world would know by now of this 
adventure. For he still essayed to go 
over. He went for more bricks and 
seemed indeed if he’d build a bridge 
and trudge over it in triumph. But 
again helpers came to the rescue. Two 
small platforms of bricks were laid on 
either side and presently, to the cheers 
of the assembled fair, Fatty mounted, 
put his foot over, and engineered his 
immense body over and through the 
top. 


paintully 


* * * 


In the field beyond Vi waited, curi- 
ous as to what Fatty now wanted. 


Once over, Fatty collected himself. 
With a dignity hardly equalled by any 
emperor in the sight of an assembled 
multitude, he walked or waddled over 
to Vi—and smacked her face; one, two, 
three, four times. And the crowd looked 
on. 


{For the rest of this story, of the 
finding of Vi’s body, and of other stir- 
ring incidents, you must read_ the 
conclusion in next month’s issue.] 


OLD PAMPHLETS 
WANTED 


We have no doubt that quite a num- 
ber of our readers will have by them 
one or two copies at least of Socialist 
pamphlets and writings dating back to 
the early days of our Movement. The 
time has come -when even _ these 


giving him a platform either side 9 or 
so inches high. r ey tae 
Standing with his left foot on the 
near bricks, Fatty was now able to get 
his right foot ‘across with ease and to 
withdraw it, but’ his body was still too 
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treasures might be surrendered in a 
good cause. 

Francis Johnson writes us that in 
connection of the Keir Hardie 
Memorial he has been collecting such 
matter for some time past, but, unfor- 
tunately, when the I.L.P. City premises 
were bombed a fair amount of the 
collection was lost, and it has been 
found difficult to replace some of the 
early pamphlets and leaflets. Much of 
the matter collected has now been cata- 
logued, but there are many vacancies. 

All of us would desire that, as a 
tribute to the great leader who is no 
longer with us, one collection at least 
of Socialist literature of his time should 
be complete as far as possible. Some 
of the writings of those days have never 
been equalled, and some exist only as 
evidence of the high ideals and un- 
bounded faith which prompted the 
pioneers. Though the family tree of 
successors of the pioneers is now 
divided (to be rejoined, we hope, some 
day) there ought to be no narrow 
thoughts. that should prevent our con- 
tributing if possible to this section of 
the Memorial, and so pay tribute to 
one who,was the leader of the I.L.P. 
and of the Labour Party at one and 
the same time. 

We ask our readers to search their 
files and let us know what they -can 
contribute to this collection, or, alter- 
natively, to send such documents as 
they can spare (leaflets, pamphlets, 
books or even placards) direct to 
Francis Johnson, at 318 Regents Park 
Road, London, N.3. 


A Blitzed Agent tells his 
Story and draws 
Conclusions 


We are deeply grateful for the 
following communication (which we 
regret has had to be condensed), from 
our old friend Andrew Fleming.» Mr. 
Fleming, who is agent at Dumbarton 
Burghs (member, David Kirkwood), 
was, as announced in a recent 


issue, injured during a severe raid. 


His comments, reflections, reactions 
and manner of-dealing with a dread 
situation should be of service to our 
readers who, we know, will join with 
us both in sympathy and congratula- 
tion, the first on his ordeal and the 
second on his wonderful come-back. 
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I first of all wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank the many Comrades, 
with special regard to yourself, for the 
expressions ot sympathy and‘ good 
wishes for my speedy recovery. I 
appreciated the kindness ever so much. 


I am not going to outline my 
harrowing experience, it. was too 
ghastly and you will have heard so 
much of it. Sufficient to say that 
what was a fairly happy little commu- 
nity was turned into a shambles ot 
broken homes in a few minutes. | 
being buried beneath what was once 
my home, got pretty well battered in 
the process. The spirit of the people 
was wonderful, unmindful of danger 
they were trying to help each other. 
Not a murmur or grumble ‘despite 
terrible suffering. By keeping my 
head, or should I say my feet, as both 
were equally important for the moment, 
I managed with difficulty to get myself 
out, and in doing so helped others in 
an equally unfortunate position. 


I note that the current issue of the 
“Labour Organiser” is the celebration 
number. Twenty-one years ot vigorous 
life, and as one who carefully collected 
each number oyer the period, I know 
just what that means. My appreciation 
may not be important when there are 
so many. But it comes from one whose 
appreciation went deeper than the 
splendid contributions it contained, 
and who was in search of the valuable 
information it provided. The little 
monthly was a very good friend. 

I am now faced with a big problem. 
This is an area of over 60,000 popula- 
tion, and after six months only about 
18,000 have returned. The bulk of 
them have returned during the last 
few weeks. Where are the rest? 
Scattered in every town and hamlet 
throughout the country. Party organi- 
sation as we know it, like everything 
else, must suffer as a consequence. 
Making contacts is a job in itself, but 
we are geting them in. We have a 
moving population; they move into the 
town in the morning and out of the 
town at night for their temporary 
homes. Not much. chance for them 
to render service in the political sense 
under such conditions. Many have 
resumed payment of membership subs 
after an interval, but it will take some 
time to get back to normal. ‘Not 
because we have lost any in the full 
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sense of the term, but because of the 
difficulties in keeping touch. 

New situations and new problems 
contront us. None of the text-books 
made provision for such a situation. 
No use to sit back and say force your- 
selves on the street corners and propa- 
gate the policy of the Labour Party 
to the General Public, for the simple 
reason that for the time being there 
practically ain’t no General Public. 
No use to simply tell such people that 
everything will be fine when what we 
propose becomes a reality. They are 
not in the mood or temper to await 
that happening. Many of them know 
and have worked for it during many 
years. They expect, and rightly so, 
more from Labour Party. They want 
a chance to live their lives like human 
beings so far as present conditions will 
permit them. It is their immediate 
needs that require attention. Many 
are left without a thing in the world, 
others temporarily without homes and 
billeted at long distances from their 
work and interests, under conditions 
in many cases which should not be 
permitted in any country. Homeless 
and almost distracted with worry, after 
a most terrible experience they are 
forced to live in towns and villages— 
who did not expect them — did not 
want them—and don’t know what to 
do with them. They are not entirely 
to blame, they themselves are already 
overcrowded. Billeting officers invari- 
ably forget their powers, until it comes 
to the recovery of the billeting allow- 
ance. On the home front more diffi- 
culties, House Factors are pressing for 
rents while houses are unfit to live in. 
The “Blitzed” are still being “Blitzed.” 

Under such conditions our “Advice 
Bureau,” not a war-time venture, but 
a regular part of our activities even 
before the war, has been of great assis- 
tance to the people. It has helped us 
in return. It has enabled us to retain 
and make contacts when everything 
else had stopped overnight. We make 
no apologies for undertaking such 
work. After all the Labour Party was 
formed to safeguard the rights of the 
people. No matter what critics may 
say, and we know there. are such 
critics, who believe that in our simpli- 
city we might be exploited by some 
unworthy person who may come along. 
Far better, they say, to leave such 
persons to some well-meaning social 


worker who knows better how to 
handle them. My experience of the 
well-meaning persons must be different 
from others. In times like the present 
we are polluted with them. Some 
have even reached the high rank ot 
billeting officers. To do justice even 
some of them try to make a job of it, 
but soon find out that if they would 
hope to succeed they must tread on 
somebody’s toes. And they are not 
prepared to tread. 


If helping such people is outwith 
our work as a Labour Party, then it 
is a repudiation of what has been done 
over a number of years. George 
Ridley’s splendid little pamphlet, just 
published, is the best answer to the 
question. He links the growth of our 
Party with the expansion of Social 
Services, Pensions for Old Age, Sick- 
ness, Maternity and Child Welfare, 
Education, and so on. 


It is not enough to lock our office 
and await the peoples’ return; or to 
hand them a copy of “Labour’s Peace 
Aims” and “Reconstruction Policy for 
Post-War Britain;” or tell them of the 
Atlantic Charter which has been pro- 
claimed to the world by our leader, 
and that when it ceases to be a procla- 
mation and becomes a reality, all their 
troubles will be at an end; or that all 
they have to do is to vote for us at 
the next election, whenever that might 
be, and everything will be fine. Such 
a policy would justify the accusations 
often thrown at us and of which we 
sometimes accuse our opponents. That 
it is vote catching and that we are 
only interested in their welfare at elec- 
tions. 


I believe that we have a bigger part 
to play than that, and we are trying 
to play it. We must keep our Party 
alive. Meet the new situation, never 
losing sight of our ultimate goal. 
Collect our scattered forces so far as 
it is possible under the conditions. 
Contact with affiliated and individual 
membership, public representatives, 
etc., at all cost. The maintenance of 
our organisation financially and other- 
wise depends on it.* Party activities 
must be resumed as early as possible. 
But in doing that we must not. stand 
aloof from the struggle around us. I¢ 
is our job, if we would hope to main- 
tain the confidence of the people... -_- 


